
NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Offke of Public Relations. 1750 Pcnn.sylvania Avc.. Suite 304. Washinston. 1). C. 20006. Phone 676-6460 


FOR RELEASE 

April 11, 1967 

Donald Winkler 676-6460 


GWU SUMMER SCHOLARSHIPS TO HIGH SCHOOL JUNIORS 

FOR REGULAR COLLEGE COURSES 

Selected high school juniors from Che Washington area will be 
awarded special scholarships Co Cake regular college courses this 
summer at George Washington University. 

They will enroll in summer sessions courses and receive college 
credit which could be applied to their record when they matriculate 
as freshmen into a college or university. 

Miss Jean M, Gladding is director of this new "Secondary School 
Junior Honors Program" at George Washington. 

She said the University welcomed applications from all area 
students who are successfully completing their junior year in 
high school and have the approval of their guidance counselor. 

All students accepted for Che program will receive a $50 
tuition scholarship coward each 3-hour course taken. Students 
may take from three to 14 hours of college course work in any area 
of study during one or both summer sessions. The first session 
is scheduled June 13 - July 19; the second, July 20 - Aug. 25. 

Inquiries should be directed to Miss Jean M. Gladding, 2115 G 
St., N.W., OWU, Washington, D. C. 20006. Her phone number 

is 676-6372, Application forms must be filed by May 1. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Dlstt Herald Statesman, Westchester Rockland Newspapei^, Inc. Larkin Plasa, honkers. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 11, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676^U60 


Joseph W. Siegel, son of Mr. and Mrs. Max Siegel, 3U Nile St., 
Yonkers, N.7. was recently elected to the Student Council at The 
George Washington Unlverel^, where he Is a Junior stacking for a 
Bachelor's degree In Latin American Affairs. Election to the Council 
Is \sy annual popular vote at the university. Siegel was elected 
Madison Hall Dormitory Representative. He was graduated from Lincoln 
High School, Yonkers, in 196U before coming to GWQ* Among his activities 
on campus, Siegel Is a member of Ihl Sigma Delta fraternity, and Is a 
staff member of the university's student newspaper. 

The George Washington University, founded in 1621, Is a private, 
non-sectavlan, c&-edueatlonal university of sceie 12,800 students, and 
Is located near the White House In the Nation's Capital. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

HE George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washington, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

DISTRIBUTION: 

Tom Donnelly - News FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Frank Getlein - Star April 11, 1967 

Sandra Mundt - Post Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

Andrew Hudson - Post 
Calendar of Events - Post, Star, News 

ART EXkiBITION 

NATURE DYNAMICS, photographs by Jean K. Marsh, 

Assistant Professor at Wheelock College in Boston, Mass. 

Nature photographs made in Alaska and the Canadian Rockies 
through April 27, 1967 

The George Washington University Library, 2023 G St., N.W. 
HOURS: 8:30 a.m. until 10:00 p.m. Monday through Friday; 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday; and 2:00 to 10:00 p.m. Sunday. 
This exhibition is sponsored by the Art Gallery of The 
George Washington University. 

Mrs. Marsh's photographs have been shown at the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, the Eastman Kodak Gallery, New York; 
and at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. 
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The Public Relations Office / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


—THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

Blsti Rockiway Journal, Hariy A Greene, Ed* Bl-Counly Pab'rs, l6ll Far 
Rockaway Blvd, F.R, N.T. 11691 

Rocka>iay Beach Wave, Wave Publishing Co, Rockavay Beach, N.I« 11693 

FOR IMMEDIATB RlUASB 

April 11, 1967 

Richard A. Kalah, 676 - 6 U 6 O 

Rcnda BilUf, daughter of Mr* and Mrs* Arnold BiUif, 3U9 
Baach 57th St*, Arvams, Naw Tork, sas raomtly alactad to tha Studant 
Council at Tha Oaorga Washington Unlvarslty* Maadiarship to tha Coon- 
oil is by annysl popular vota} Rcnda ass alactad Thurston Hall Domi- 
toxT’ Raprasantativa in Fabruary. A sophoncra, Ronda saa graduatad 
from Far Roekasay High School, N.T* In 1965* At CWH, sha is studying 
for a Bachalar's dagraa in Anerioan Thou^tt and Civilisation, and Honda 
is a nanbar of tha Wcoan's Exaeutiva Board, Progran Chaiman for tha 
Fall Concert and Inaugural Coneart, a nanbar of tha Student Union Board, 
and is Waloons Weak Hostess for tha Big Sis, an organisation liiieh aids 
inconing co-ads, for 1967-66* 

The Gaorga Washington Univarslty, founded in 1821, Is a private, 
non-sao*arlan, eo-aducational institution of sons 12,800 students, and 
is located near tha White House in tha Nation*s Capital* 
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The PuWic Relations Office / S025 H Street. N. W. / FEderal S-02S0 


Dlsts 


—I THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. 

Newton Qrep)ilo« Transcript Publ Inc. Transcript Bldgy Dedham 02026 
Newton Villager, C.L. Stonemets, Ed., IP Flett Rd«, Newton 021^8 


D. 


c. 


FOR XMCDIATR RBUEASl 

AfOll U» 1 P 67 

Riflhard A* Kaleh^ 676-61160 


Leonuxl N, Rom, eon of Dr. and Hre. KortcQ V. Rom, SlS Vtelaot 
St., Newton, Nmo., wm reoentV elMtod Publioilar Dirwetor for the 
Student CounoU et The Georce Weehlngton Unieereitgr, lAiere he le e 
eophonore etudFing for e Baeholor'e degrM In Bietorjr. Eleetion to 
the Council ie tgr annuel popular Tota. I*eiwBr greduatad from Haw* 
ton Hlidi Sohoel In 196$ before eonliig to OWN, Where he ia a nanhar of 
Alpha Epetlwi Pt aooial fratemltgr. Order of Scarlet honorexF fraternity* 
and pMt wntmr of the freahnan baaabaU tean. Rom also worica nart-tiM 
for the D.S, ctrU Serrlea CoMiaaion in Haahlngtoa. 

The Oeorgs Washington tfniwersitgr, founded in 1821 , le a priwate, 
non eeoterlen, 00 edueational Inatitution of eoM 12,800 etudente and ia 
loeatad near the White Houm in the Nation's (Capital. 
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The Public Reiationg Office / 2025 H Street, S. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Dist: EditoTj Riverdale Pre»s, Dale Pjress, Inc. 3?01 t^iverside Av. 'If. 10U63 


FOR IMMS)IATE RELEASE 
April 11, 1967 

chard A. Kaleh, 676«^U60 


Barton Howard Lorlng, son of Mr. and Mrs. Saul Lorlng, 80 Knolls 
Crescent, Rlrerdale, New lork, was recently elected to the Student 
Council at The George Washington University. Membership to the Council 
is by annual popular vote. Lorlng was elected School of International 
Affairs Representative for 1967-68. A Junior sAeklng a Bachelor's degree 
in International Affairs, Lorlng was graduated from Horace Mann 
School in New York City in 196U before coming to GNU. At the university, 
he is a member of Alpha Epsilon Pi social fraternity, Toung Democrats, 
Hillel Foundation, and was Dormitory Council representative for 196U-65. 

The George Washington University, founded in 1821, is a private, 
non-sectarian, co-educational institution of sons 12,800 students and 
is located near the White House in the Nation's Capital. 






The Public Relatione Office / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

joM. 

/dC/t. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 11, 1967 

Richard A. K«ich, 676-6Ii60 

Tvo local atudanta attandlng Tha Qaorga Waahlagton Univaraltgr la 
Miaahlncton, T),C. aara alaetad to tha Student Council recently by anaial 
pafpular Tota at tha uaiTaraiigr* They are Honda Bllll«, dau|^tar of Mr. 
and Mra* Arnold BiUlg, 3li9 Baaoh $7th St., ATama, N.T., and Kiannath 
Vaiaablup, aon of Mr. and Mra. Louis Vaissblun, 3103 Mott Are., Far 
Roekaway, N.T. Honda, a sophomore, ia studying for a Bschalor*a dagraa 
In Anariean Thought and CiriliMtion, ahUa Kannath is earning a dagraa 
In Payehology (pra<4fed). 

Tha Qaorga Washington UniToral'^ is a prirata, non-aaetazian, eo- 
educational Institution, founded in 1821, of aona 12,800 atudanta, and 
is located near tha White Rouse in the Nation's Capital. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washinfiton, I). C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

Business Editors - Post, Star, News 
Northern Virginia Sun 
Alexandria Gazette 

(All With Pictures) 

HARVEY BRASSE TO JOIN 
GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 

Harvey Richard Brasse, formerly with Caslon Press, Inc., has 
been appointed Coordinator of Graphics and Printing at George 
Washington University, effective April 17. 

Mr. Brasse has been with Caslon for the past 19 years, with 
responsibilities in sales promotion, job planning, production and 
scheduling, purchasing of type, paper and ink, and design and 
preparation of camera-ready art. 

He attended George Washington and American universities and 
received the degree of Bachelor of Science from Wilson Teachers 
College in 1955. He is a member of Colonials, Inc., at George 
Washington. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brasse and their three children reside at 
4646 3rd St., So., Arlington, Va. 


FOR RELEASE AS DESIRED 

April 11, 1967 

Jane Lingo, 676-6466 
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The Public HeUjtione Office / 3035 H bf. 


; 6-0250 


THE GEORGi- WAshiNO 


iTY • WASHINGTON 6. D, C. 


DISTRIBUTION: 

The Owl - Rockville Center, N.Y, 
Newsday - Garden City, N. Y. 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 11, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


ROBIN KAYE GV7U STUDENT COUNCIL PRESIDENT 

Robin Kaye, son of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Manaly of 401 Cedar St., 
South Hempstead, New York, is serving as president of the 34-meaiber 
student council at The George Wasnington University in Washington, D.C 

A senior majoring in political science, Robin, 20, is a 
graduate of Southside High School in Rockville Center, N.Y. where 
he was president of the Key Club. 

At George Washington he is a meml’O.. of Sigma Alpha Epsilon 
social fraternity and v;as secretary in 1966. He is a member of 
•rder of Scarlet, service honorary for sophovaore and junior men, 
and was a member of its executive board in 1966. He is also a 
member of Otnicron Delta Kappa, natio’.-ai rary recognizing 

leadership in extracurricular activities. Last year he was 
freshman director of the student coun’il, n.id was named out¬ 
standing sophomore man for 19'S-' .-. H. has recently served as 
co-chairman of the university ' \ ■ v7.:.-;ke’'i. 

At the university, * ..icn che aid of 

the Emma H. Carr Scholarship n-. ? v: Carter Scholarship, 


■5. '• 


















Public ReUitwn$ OffUe / 3035 H Street. N. W. / FEderal 5-0350 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Dlrtt Merrick Life, 31 Iforrlck Are, Herrick N.Y. 11$66 


FOR BMEDIATE RELBASS 

April 11, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676 - 6 U 6 O 


Mark A. Ojmrotp aon of Mr. and Mrs. Indn M. Cyarot of 1510 So. 

Meadow Rod., North Merrick, N.T. was reoentlj^ elected Treasurer for the 
Student CounoU at the Qeorfe Uashlastoa Thklrersllj In Washington, D.C. 
Pjrmrot la a eophoniore at OWO atudjlng for a Bachelov's degree In econooles. 
He wee aenlor class president at Calhoun Hi^ School In Merrick and was 
fxeduated In 1966 before ooiilng to OVfO. At the unirerslty, Cyisrot la a 
■eiiber of Delta Tau Delta fratemitx, was mmriber of the Crew Team la 1966, 
and 1966 President of the International Association of Business and Eeo» 


noalos itudents at QHD. 








The Public Relution$ OfTice / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D, C. 


Dlstt New Haven H4gistera Leonle S. Jadcson^ Pub* 367 Orange St. 06503 

FOR DfffS)UTE RELEASE 

April 11, 1967 

%chard A. Kaleh, 676 - 6 U 6 O 


Joan-Ellen Narei, daughter of Mr. and Mr*. Joeeph Marol, 35 Fountain 
Terzwee, New Haven, waa reoently eleeted to the Student Council at 
Oeorge Waehlngton Hnlversl'^, idiere she la a freahnan atudjrlng towarda 
a Bachelor*8 degree. Sleotlon to the Counoll la bjr *""«**'> popular vote. 
jMUHfUen waa elected Thuieton Hall Domltoxy Representative for I 967 - 68 . 
She waa graduated fr<s HlUhouse High School In New Haven In 1966 before 
ooalng to OWU. On oaapua Joan-HUen la s naaber of the Toung Democrata 
and la nrealdent of the Wonen'a Rifle CltA>. 

The George Washington Unlverally* founded In 1821, la a private, 
non-eeetarlan, oo««duoatlonal institution of acne 12,800 atudenta and 
la located near the White House In the Nation's Capital. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

' Hh George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304, Washinfiton, D. C. 20006, Phone 676-6460 

Calendar of Events and Art Editors - Post, Star, News 

Va. and Md. papers pQj^ IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 11, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 



GWU "AN EVENING OF ILLUMINATIONS” 

"Making Light of it: An Evening of Illuminations" by 
Mitchell Jamieson will be presented on Tues., April 18, 1967, 
at 8:30 p.m. in the Lisner Auditorium of The George Washington 
University under the joint sponsorship of The Art Gallery of 
The George Washington University and the Society of Washington 
Artists. The program is open to the public without charge. 

"An Evening of Illuminations" will be an informal evening of 
experimentation with light and sound, as created by Mr. Jamieson, 
well known Washington artist. 
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Public Relution, Office / 2025 H Street. N. W. / FEderal 84)250 


the GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Dlatt SMford laader, &aaford, Del. 


FOR DMEDUTB RELBISE 

April n, 1967 

Richard A. Kaish, 676 - 6 U 6 O 


Douglaa Catta« son of Mr* and Mrs* Hairy H* Oatts, of Rehobeth Baaoh^ 
DslsNsrs^ sss rsesntly slaetsd Virginia Connitar Raprsssntativs for ths 
Student CounoU at The Oeorge Washington UnlTersltyj shers ha la a sopho* 
aora studying Intamatlonal Affairs towards a Baohalor's dagrae* On oa»- 
puSf Catts is a mnbar of Dalta Tau Dalta social fratemltgr. Old Man« an 
organisation which greats Inoonlng frashinan students for orientation. 
International Student Soclatijr, and Is chalman of the Conaitta on Matlonal 
Inrolramant, under the Student Council's guidance. Catts was graduated 
from Saaford Hl|d^ School, Saaford, Dal* bafors coning to OWIT* 
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The Public Relation! Office / 3035 H Street. N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


-1 THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

The Northern Virginia ^un 

FOR IMMBDUTE RELEASE 
tpril 11, 1967 
Jane lingo, 676 - 6 U 66 

Carol Surman, left, of U627 - 9th Street South, Arlington, Virginia, 
a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Education with a 
major in dance at The George Washington University, talks with her 
5 year old daughter. Mini, oji the stage of the university's Lisner 
Auditorium between rehearsals for the annual concert of the GWU 
Dance ^’roduct on Groups to be presented there on Friday, and Saturday, 

April ill and 1^, 1967, at 8:30 p.m* Mrs. Surman has choreographed a 
dance sequence for the concert, "Protest". Tickets will be available 
at the box officeoof the auditorium the evenings of the concert. 







The Public Relations Office / 2025 H Street, N. W, / FEderal 8-0250 


■ ■■ ■ THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D, C. 

Providence Journal, ‘‘^^clean, Va. POR IMMEDIATE REXEASE 

The Georgetowner, Wash ^. 0 . Ifpril 11, 196? 

Jane lAngo, 676-6U66 

JuUe ftart of 2Ul2 - 39th St.N.W, and Jim Bunting of 2100 Eye St. N.W. 
rehearse for the annual dance concert of The George Washington University 
Dance Production Groups to be given in the university's Llsner Auditorium, 

218t and ft Sts. N. W. at 8:30 p.m. on Friday and Saturday, ^prll Hi and 15, 

1967 . Julie is the daughter of Mr.and ^s. *^erry Hart. Jim is the son 
of Captain D. E. Bunting (USN) and ^rs. Buiiting of 1012 Curlew Drive, 

Bird ^eck Point, Virginia Baech, Va., formerly of 5919 Lemon Road, 

Mclean, Va. tickets for the conerts will be available at tlie auditorium 
on the evenings of the concerts. 






The ^'•orthern “irginia "^un 

FOl IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 11, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-61*66 

GWU DANCE CONCERT 

L to R, Jeannie Jones, 2319 Virginia Avenue N. W.; Irene Kutschall of 
5711 - 15 th St. North, Arl., Va.j and Nancy Tartt of UlOl* South 33rd St. 
Arl., Va., rehearse for the dance sequence "Shadows" **iich will be part 
of the program at the annual dance concert of The George Washington 
University Dance Production Groups to be presented in the university's 
Lisner "’uditorlum, 21st and H Sts. N. W,, on Friday and Saturday, 

Itpril II 4 and 15, 1967, at 8:30 p.m. Jeannie is a senior, ^rene is a 
sophomore and Nancy is a master's candidate in the School of Education 
with a major in dance. Tickets for the concert will be available at 
Lisner Auditorium on the evenings of the concert. 




The Alexandria Gazette 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April^ll, 1967 
Jane tlngo, 676-61^66 

NORTHaW VIRGINIAN IN DANCE CONCERT 

Nancy Tartt of UlOh ^outh 33rd St. Arl., Va., a master's candidate in 
the George Washington University's School of Education with a major in 
dance, poses on the stage of the university's Lisner Auditorium, before 
the dance concert of the Dance Production Groups of GWU scheduled for 
Friday and Saturday, Spril II 4 and 1^, 1967, at 0:30 p.m. in the 
auditorium. She has choreographed a dance sequence for the concert 
titled "Decision Point"• tickets for the concert will be available 
both evenings at the auditorium. 



The Public Relations OffUe / 2025 H Street, N. 


/ FEderal 8-0250 


-J THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 

LONG ISLANDER 

TIMES AND SUFFOLK BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY . WASHINGTON 


FOR DMEDIATE 8ELEASB 
April 12, 1967 
Richard Kaleh, 676-6460 


6. D. C. 


Michaal S. Wolly, aon of Mr. and Mrs. Sayicour Volly, #23 BAalr 
Dr., Huntington, N. T., was recently eleetdd to the Student Cotmcil 
at The George Washington University where he is studying for a 
Bachelor's degree in International Affairs. Michael, a sophomore, 
was elected Program Director of the Student Council. Election to 
the Student Council is by annual popular vote. A graduate of 
Huntington High School, at GWU he is a member of Alpha Epsilon Pi 
social fraternity, Alpha Phi Omega national service fraternity, 
the Men's Leadership Training Conference Conmittee, and Book 
Exchange Chairman for 1967. 

George Washington University is a private. Non-sectarian, co¬ 
educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 students 
and is located near the White House in the Nation's Capital. 
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THE SUN 



Tht Public Relatumt Office / 3025 M Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 12, 1967 
Richard Kaleh, 676-6A60 


Robert J. Shue, son of Mr. and Mrs. Elvan L. Shue, #7 Orchard 
St., Hanover, Pa., was recently elected to the Student Council at 
The George Washington University, Washington, D. C., where he is a 
Junior studying business administration towards his Bachelor's degree. 
Shue was chosen Welling Hall Dormitory Representative. He was 
graduated from Hanover High School in Hanover, Pa., before coming 
to GWU, where he is vice-president of Sigma Alpha Epsilon social 
fraternity and a member of Gate and Key honorary fraternity. 

George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, co¬ 
educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 'I2,.800 students 
and is located near the White House in the Nation's Capital. 
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The Public Relation, Office / 2025 H Street. N. W. / FEderal 8-02S0 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Bakersflsld Californian, 1707 I St. 93302 




FOR IMMEDIATE RSUASE 

April 12, 1967 

Hlchard A. Kaleh, 676 - 6 U 60 


Brian O'Klell, of.J»9l5 Collaga Ava., Bakersfield, Calif., was recent¬ 
ly elected Student Union Board Chairman for the Student Council at Ihe 
Oeorge Waahlnfton UnlTorsltgr, uhere he la a junior atudylng Political 
Science towards hlo Bachelor's degree. Election to the Council la Ij 
annual popular rote at the university. Brian was graduatod froa East 
Bakersfield Hl|^ School In 196ii before coning to Ovm, where he Is vice- 
president of Kappa Slgna social fraternity. Date and K^y honoraxy, and 
a aesber of the Toung Hepublioans on caapus. His position as f^tudent 
Facilities Director marks Brian's deeond year of aeiborahlp on the Coun¬ 
cil at CPJO, 

The Qeorge Washington University, founded In 1821, is a pjrlvate, 
non-sectarian, coeducational Institution of some 12,600 students and 
is located near the White House In the Nation's Capital. 
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The Public Relations Office / 2025 H Street, N, W. / FEderal 8-0250 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


3 women's depts 


GWU FACIXTT WOKEN»3 aUB 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 12, 1967 
Jane ^ngo, 676-6U66 


The Faculty •'•oaen'a Club of The George Washington University will 
visit the National Arboretum on Friday morning, April lU, 1967, at 
10t30 a.jB* Mrs. J. C. i^ockeray, wife of the i>ean of the '^^hool of 
Qovenment and Business Administration, is president of the Faculty 
^omen's Club, 






iie"ws release 

The Public Relutiont Office / 2025 H Street^ S. W. / FEderal 8*0250 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

Sent to: 

THE NEW HAVEN REGISTER 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 12, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6U66 

^ *1 

Hiss Sandy Goodman, daughter of and Mrs. Samuel '^oodman of 
I 9 U Margaret Lane, "^range, Connectlcutt, is one of four co-chairmen 
of The George Washington University's "^herry Blossom Art Festival, 
an open air art show and sale to be held on the George Washington 
campus on Saturday and Sunday, April l5 and I 6 , 1967, from 1:00 to 7:00 p.ra. 

Sandy, a graduate of Amity High School in Woodbrldge, jijonn., is a 
member of the class of 1970 at the university which is sponsoring 
the show. 







The Public Relations Office / 2025 H Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


■- THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 

SuburbaJi Record 
Mont, County Sontinel 


FOR IMODZATE RELULSE 

Aprtl 12, 1967 

^^Ichard A, Kalth, 676-6!|60 

M1b 0 Tom Indrlts, diughtor of Mr, and Mrs, Phlmas ludritt, 172^ 
Dublin Dr,, Silver Spring, Md., ma recently elected to the Student Coun- 
oll et The Ceerge Waehingtfm TJntreral^, To7e*e poet ae Thureten Hell 
Domitory Renresentetlve will nerlt her edeond year of aeaberahlp on the 
Council, uhlch ie annually elected by pooular vote at the univemltgr, 

Tova, 20, la a junior stuidhring sociology touarda a &aohelor*a degree. 

She vaa graduated fron Northwood High School is Silver Spring in 196U, 

Anong her nary oan^nta actlvltlea, abe la a oeiaber of the Snlveralty Center 
Planning Ccianittee, an organisation uhlnh orereeea and adviaea In tha 
planning of the new Student Center, a asnbar of SERVB^ a oomunity servlea 
organisation, and a aiainber of tha Big Sia or^aniaation uhieh greets in* 
ooadng oo-eds for oriantatian, Tova la also a arabar of Taasala, a wonan's 
boBoraxy aereritgr, and has been cn the Dean's List at OWD In 1965^6, 

The Student Ceuaell haa appointed Tova to the position of Cbairmn of an 
Aoednnle Poll^ Canaittea, and In tha past, she haa bean inatrunantal In 
gptmtny faculty oonsideratlon for a Unitad pa8S«fail grading ayaten at 
(M7. 
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Tht Public Relatwn$ Office / 3025 H Street. N. W. / FEderal S 0250 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Sent to: 

The Sun - Teaneck, N.J. 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 1?, 1967 
Jane tlngo, 676-6U66 

Miss Madelyn Newman, daughter of Mr. and Sanford Newman of 

627 Ramapo ttoad, Teaneck, New Jersey, is one of four co-chairmen working 
for the success of the George Washington University Cherry Blossom Art 
Festival to be held on the university campus on Saturday and Sunday, 

•^prU l5 and l6, 1967, from 1:00 to 7:00 p.m. Madelyn, a graduate of 
Teaneck High school, is a member of the class of 1970 at the university, 
which is sponsoring the open air art show and sale. Paintings, sculpture, 
ceramics, photography and graphics by GWU students and faculty will be 
featured. 








The Public Relatione Office / 3025 M Street, N. W. / FEderal 8-0250 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY • WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


Sent to: 

The Newark Evening News 

FOR IMMEDIATE BEI-EASE 
April 12, 1967 
Jane fcingo, 676 - 6 U 66 

Miss Sharon Cohen, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Max Cohen of I 8 Brookdale 
Gardens, Bloomfield, New ‘^ersey, is one of four co-chairmen working 
for the success of The George Washington University’s Cherry Blossom 
Art Festival to be held on the university campus on Saturday and Sunday, 
April l5 and I 6 , 1967, from 1:00 p.m. to 7:00 p.m, Sharon, a graduate 
of Bloomfield ^igh School, is a member of the class of 1970 at George 
Washington. The class is sponsoring the open air art show and sale. 
Paintings, sculpture, ceramics, photography and graphics by GWU students 
and faculty will be featured. 







NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington Universky 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304. Wasliington. D. C 20006, Phone 676-6460 


BY MESSENGER: 

Don Robinson - Post 
Alex Bilenow - News 
John Mathews - Star 
Women's Dept. - Post, Star, News 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 13, 1967 
Jane Lingo, 676-6466 


The Russian language teachers attending the 14th annual meeting 


of the Northeast Conference on the Teaching of Foreign Languages at 
the Sheraton Park Hotel on Fri. and Sat., April 14 and 15, will 
visit Kamkin's Russian Language Bookstore at 14th and Columbia Rd., 
N.W., on Fri. April 14, 1967, at 12 noon. 

A special exhibit of Russian books and teaching materials has 
been arranged by Kamkins in cooperation with Mrs. Helen Yakobson, 
Professor of Russian at The George Washington University and 
three teachers from Northern Virginia high schools: Rose Little of 
Annandale High School; Jane Hall of Fort Hunt High School; and Mike 
Hedlesky of Marshall High School. Kamkins has designed a special 
catalogue for the exhibit in conjunction with the theme of the 
Northeast Conference, "Culture and Literature in Language Learning," 
The teachers will enjoy tea and light Russian refreshments. The 
bookstore is the largest Russian language bookstore outside the 
Soviet Union. 

The relatively new introduction of Russian language courses in 
elementary and secondary schools and in InJtitutiona of higher Teamin' 
and the increasing importance of a knowledge of Russian has prompted 
Mrs. Yakobson to coordinate the program. 

There will be a separate workshop at the conference for teachers. 

of Russian at 4:00 p.m. (at the Sheraton Park) where mutual problems 

will be discussed and information offered by experts in the field. 

-30- 
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Mo • Va • Sun 

Springfield Independent 


FOR DmOlATE REIJBASE 

April 13, 1967 

Rlolwrd A. Kaltb, 676-6I160 


Ku 7 Snsan H«rBdon« dau^i^r of Mr* and Mrs* Bsn 0* Hsmdonj 620U 
Hibbllng Ats*, Springfisld^ Vs*, wss reosntly slsotsd IVssidsnt of hor 
sororitgr. Dolts Qsbsm, snd wss ohosos to !m s Choorlssdsr for tho 1967* 
1968 oosson St Tho Ooorfs Woshln^on UnlTorsitgr* Susj, 20, is s jsnler 
st OMD sttidTiBg soelologjr toosrds s Bseholor's dogroo* Bor oloetlon to 
tho post of prosidont of hor sororil^ is bjr snsisl TOto of a o Mi ors, snd 
soloetion ss Choorlosdor sss hjr fsoultgr snd studont judging* Su^jr wss 
grsdustod from Wakofiold High Sohool in Arlington, Vs*, in 196U boforo 
eoning to CMT, loostod nosr tho Vhito Houso in tho Notion* s Cspitsl* 

Oh osmptts, Sugjr is slso s nenbor of tho Big Sis, sn orgsnisstion which 
sids incoming oo^ds for orlontstion, s nsriber of tho Boostor Besvd, s 
group which oncoorsgss studont psrtioipstion in osm^is setiritioo, snd 
sho is socrotsjy for hor dormitoir* 


•30. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 13, 1967 

Richard A. Ealeh, 676^U$0 


DIANMA KNIBg. PRES. CF VRA 




Miss Dianna Knight, daughter of Mr. and Mrs* Charles J* Kni gh t, 

21 Kimberly Court, Sevema Park, Md*, represented the Middle Atlantic 
Region at the national convention of the Athletic and Recreation Fed¬ 
eration of College Women (ARFCW) In Madison, Wlsconson from March 29 
through April 1, 1967* Dianna, 20, is a junior at The George Wkshington 
University In Washington, D*C« majoring in pi^sioal education and work¬ 
ing towards a Bachelor's degree* She is president of the Women's Rec¬ 
reational Association (WRA) at GWU, and along with two others represented 
the university and the WRA at the conference * Purpose of the conference 
was to strengthen women's recreational and athletic associations across 
the country* At the conference, held at Ihe University of Wlsconson 
campus, the GW delegates made preliminary plans for the 1968 regional 
convention of the ARFCW to be held at George Washington next April* Miss 
Knight was chosen to be chairman of the affair* 

Dianna was graduated with honors from Sevema Park High School, 
Sevema ^rk, Md* in 196U. At GW, in addition to her post as President 


-MDR&* 
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KNIGHT, PRES. OF WRA 


of the WRA, Dianne writes for the nnlTerslty's student nevspsper, belongs 
to the Riding Club, and la actire in recreational and athletic organisa* 
tions on campus. She plans a career teaching i^sical education on the 


east coast. 
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The George Washington University 
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City, Photo & Women - Post, Star, News 
WTTG; WMAL; WTOP; WRC 


PICTURE SUGGESTION 


WHAT: Open air art show at GWU 

WHERE: University Yard, the block 

bounded by 20th and 2Ist Sts. 
and G and H Sts., N.W. 

WHEN: Saturday and Sunday, April 15 
and 16, 1967 from 1-7 p.m. 


The class of 1970 at The George Washington University has organized 
the Cherry Blossom Art Festival, an open air art show. It will be 
an exhibition and sale of paintings, sculpture, ceramics, photographs 
and graphics done by GWU students and faculty. The art will be 
displayed in aisles of easels. The Foggy Bottom Blues Band will 
provide music and cokes and potato chips will be sold. Committee 
members will wear gay hats. In the event of rain, the show will 
be moved into the Men's Gymnasium, 2010 H St., N.W. 

PARKING will be available in the university lots reached by turning 
right at 2119 H St., N.W. and turning right again at the end of 
the first stretch of the alley. 
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NO. YA. SUN 

FREE PRESS, Falla Chroreh, Va. 


POR imDUTs ruzasi 

AprU 18, 1967 

Riohard A* ICalrii, 676-61t60 


Barbara Kllaao, daughtar of Mr* and Mrs. Jaava Milano of 3309 
Orahaa Road, Falls Cburdi, Ya., aaa dhosaa top affiimtlva dabatar 
at tha Oaorgo Washington Thiirarsltgr High S^odl Foowiaics Coafaraoea 
hald at tha uairarsltp'a Lisaar Anditorioa on April 1, 1967# Barbara 
la a aanlor at Blahop Danaia J. O'Ccmal Sehool. PlfV~tao 
sohool Kara rapraaantad la tha ooafaianea, and Barbara noa bar honor 
bp debating afflraatiralp tha toplo, "Raaolradt that tha UhltaB Stataa 
foralgn aid prograa should ba Haitad to noo-nllitarp amiatanoa.* 

• 30 * 
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Courier Journal, Louisyille, U0202 


FOR lMMa)UTB RELBASB 

April 16« 1967 

l^ohard A* Kal^, 676-61)60 

John Braun, a<n of Mr* and Mrs* Otho N* Braun, Jr*, of 3666 
Wbodruff Are*, Louierilla, 1^* aaa chosen top persuasive speaker 
at The Oeor||e Washington tfniversitgr Hi)^ School Porensios Conference 
held at the univerailgr'a Liansr Auditorium in ^ahington, D*C* on 
April, 1, 1967 * Fifly-tso hi^ school ears represented at the con¬ 
ference and topic for debate mas "Rsaolvedi that the foreign aid 
program of the ttnited States should be United to non-all itary 
assistance** John is a senior at Father Judge Seninazy la Monroe, Va* 
The Qeorgs Washington University, spcoasor of the conference, is a 
private, noa-sectanaa, co-eduoatioial Institution of so» 12,6CX) 
students and la located near the Vihite H(Mse in the Nation's Capital* 


> 30 - 
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WA SHIN GTO N 


No. Va. Sun 
A>x. Qaaott* 


roR img>iATB reusasi 

April iBg 1967 

Richard A. Kalah^ 676-4U60 


WASmilGTOII A Iffl HlOH WDC 

TROfflT AT OWU PBBATC COMP 


Washington A Lea High SohcxO. aon the Cha^ylonAhip Debate Teen 
Trophgr at the Oeerge Washington Dhirersitg^ High School Porensioe 
Conferenee held at the uaiTerAitgr's Lisner Audltorinn on April 1^7* 
The team won the final round of the debate preeenting the affixmtlve 
Tlsw of the topio for debate* "Resolredi that the foreign aid progren 
of the United States ehould be lisdted to non^nilltery assistanoe** 
Piftgr^uo high sehools were repreaented in the eonferenee sponsored 
bgr GMH. The winning Wartiington A Lee tesn n e p ers were Jin Alnand* 
a senior* son of Mr« and Mrs* Iwsrson Alwand of l&U N* Jefferson 3t** 
Arlington* Va** and DsYid Brodslgr* n Junior* son of Mr* and Mrs* Itethan 
BrodslQr of 28tiO Loroun lane* Arlington* Va* 


6. D. C. 
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JUH H UU On Ul g^ TlnM4)lspfttoh, Ed., D.T. Bx 7 »n, Pub., 333 B, Gi«o«, St.« 

FOR D«B>UTE RBLBA8B 

April 18, 1967 

Siehard A* Xalah, 676 - 6(460 

MUgMDOIIT TBAMWIHS AT 

QWP PBBATB CONFBRaiCB 

Th« d«b«t« tMM trom MaxTHouat Rich Sehodl, Riehacnd, Va«, m» 
aaaad flrat plaiMi aafatlTt taan at tha Oaorga ViMhingtoa OalTBrailir 
High Sehool Foraiialoa Confaranoa, hald raoantijr at tha ualaaralVN 
Idanar Aaditoarlan In ^uhlngton, D,C. MaidMra of tha Maxynouat Rich 
School taaa aara Nancy Salfa, a Junior, daui^tar of Mr* and Mra* C*B* 
Salfa of 8615 Vatllngton Rd., Rloimoad and Brld^ O'Gradjr, dauid^tar 
of Hr* and Mra* B*W* 0*(3rad(sr, Jr* of 3510 Chayanna Rd*, Rlohnood, Va* 
Toplo for dahata at tha oonfaranoa uaa "Raaolaadt that tha foralgn aid 
progran of tha United Stataa ahould ba llnltad to nca-ailltary’ aaala- 
tanoa* 
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KiPMrdalt tiwrtelif W«T« 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

March 14, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676-6460 

ii«7 


The George Washington University chapter of OMICRON DELTA 
KAPPA, national men's honorary fraternity, has recently elected 
ten nev members. 

M. (Ptof Mm af lihp. eai nra. mm/r •SM 

■•Hiinsai PtfeHaie* ■•T* mm ara^ *lp ata A emta alMaaa. imnmm mm 
padaalaA trm T%ai%% CHaAa a Rl#i ?itfie«l la fha BaaM te 11^ hafeaa mmd^ 
%a OMl. At tha vaimwaltTf ha mm aaavM a ttadant AeUvAUaa SehilavaliAa 
for aai ia oo fha pUMotlri hearl of the Ta^ ^rwnili^ m mmmm 

mA lha mmmrntm he«« fhr Delta m Ipailaa AatamlV* 


Membership in ODK is based on scholastic achievement and the 
student's outstanding contribution and participation in Universlu/ 
cammis ac^vities. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
CO- educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 
students, and is located near the White House in the Nation's 
Capital. 


20006 
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The Worcester Demo# Pokomoke. Pd, 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 20, 1967 

Richard A. Kaleh, 676-6460 


The George Washington University chapter of OMICRON DELTA 
KAPPA, national men's honorary fraternity, has recently elected 

ten new members. HtiTyn Vahlbergf a Mxiier in tha Sehool of Enginaarlag 
and Apipllad Soianea* naa aaemg tha atodenta aalaetad. Wkdalbarg la tha aon of 
Mr« and Mm* Itortln Wahlbarg^ 712 Oadar Straat« Poeoaoka Ciigr« Mainland* Ha 
gradvatad froa Poeomdka High School In 1963 bafora attandlng Tha Oaorga Waahlng* 
ton Uaivaral^f ahara ha la atadjrlng alaetrlcal anginaaring* 

Wahlharg aaa ganaral managar of WtOH, tha ITnl?araitgr'a broadoaatlng faallilgr* 
and la evrrantly a aaiiMr of tha Uhlvaraltsr imblleatlona oonnlttaa* Among hla 
othar aotlTltlaa^ Wahlbarg aaa a aanbar af tha Toong Rapabllcanaf HlUal^ and 
Alpha Thata Ha fratamlty* 

Membership in ODK is based on scholastic achievement and the 
student's outstanding contribution and participation in University 
campus activities. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 
students, and is located near the White House in the Nation's 
Capital. 


20006 
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6«tlh-Cbeir]r Chase Trlb* 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 



The George Washington University chapter of OMICRON DELTA 
KAPPA, national men's honorary fraternity, has recently elected 

ten new members. B* David Mirviok^ a Junior at The George Waahlngton 
UalTersitj aajcirlng in BeonoHloSf uaa aaong the studanta aeleoted. David la 
the son of Mr* and Mrs Lawronoe Karvlok^ 3221 Brooklawn Terrace, Chevy Chase, 
Maryland* Mrs* Marwlok la a graduate of the TJnlverelty* 

Marwick graduated froa Anaooetla High School In Vdhshington D.C* in 19^ 
before attending QWD* He la advertising manager of the Dniveraitgr Student Newspaper, 
The Hatchet * a aaaher of Phi Signs Delta Fratemllgr, Order of Soviet, and the 
Student Llalaon Coaalttee of the General Alunni Aeaoclatlon* 


Membership in ODK is based on scholastic achievement and the 
student's outstanding contribution and participation in University 
campus activities. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
CO -educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 
students, and is located near the White House in the Nation's 
Capital. 
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Falrlnm Mvmi 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


BM0H 



April to, IttT 


Richard A. Kaleh, 676-6460 


The George Washington University chapter of OMICRON DELTA 
KAPPA, national men's honorary fraternity, has recently elected 
ten new members, nrtttlif 0» IBMni, mb if l«r. wt Mr*. !• Bmm tr*. 


i« Ntok, B 


t>17 bMMtk Am, FUrlBW^ TUmSm 



p«*VlB BtBlMk iB ITT-ITT «% Of, MS SMrBtt B« HstiSSBl SelSBM Fnnstl 

ttoB FsUossMq f«r p BtM t s stBdbr St OMO fsr B iSrM rnr purisd* Hs mb 
p ’s aMt sA Ami PbIfIsm Bi# f^ s B so l , raSrlMB, is 1961 bsfsM bobIsc ts 
Oir iteVB hs ts* hlB BB*slsr«s 4s«rM« Qb i s iipM, Mlsk «m 1966^7 FMsI^ 
tMt sf Qsts bbA Kir Kcmt tssis^, BBA has hSM SStlM iB ftrsIsTMl bsA 
stsisat ssMSil pasitloBS* 

Membership in ODK is based on scholastic achievement and the 
student's outstanding contribution and participation in University 
campus activities. 

The George Washington University is a private, non-sectarian, 
co-educational institution, founded in 1821, of some 12,800 
students, and is located near the White House in the Nation's 
Capital, 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 

The George Washington University 

Office of Public Relations, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave., Suite 304. Washington, I). C. 2000ft, Phone 676-6460 

Wtbstar Tlwsf Mms. 

FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 20, 1967 

Richard A. Koi®h, 676-61^60 



GWU DEBATE TEAM WINS 

AT A.U, TOURNAME NT 

The George Washington University Novice Debate Team wound up the 
season victoriously in the American Eagle Debate Tournament at Ameri¬ 
can University recently. Freshmen Jim Harvitt and Bill Toutant of the 
GWU team took first place honors, and the performance of the two ether 
fresh/^n team members, David Nadler and Dennis Arrow contoined to give 
the GW team th» hafit overall record in this varsity tournament, Thirty- 
sjjf «eams from lU states competed in the contest. The topic for debate 
was "Resolved* that the United States should substantially reduce its 
foreign policy oouimittments," This debate was the last of the season 
for the four GWU novice debaters, Toutant and Harvitt, the negative 
team, complied a 30-6 record during the year, while Arrow and Nadler, 
affirmative debaters, achieved a 27-'9 record. The team has had out¬ 
standing success during the season at mapy competitions around the 
nation, and assistant debate coach Keith Sanders called the GWU team 
"one of the best four-man novice units we have ever had at GW," 

-30- 

EDITOR*3 NOTEt Toutant la tha aon of Ibra* Staala Toutaatf 9 East Main St«, 
Vobster, Mus« 
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BarIm-Po«t«r Tlw8« QiioAcot Ill 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

April 20, 1967 

Richard A, Koi-sh, 676-6U60 


GWU DEBATE TEAM WINS 

AT A.U, TOURNAME^ 

The George Washington University Novice Debate Team wound up the 
season victoriously in the American Eagle Debate Tournament at Ameri¬ 
can University recently. Freshmen Jim Harvitt and Bill Toutant of the 
GWU team took first place honors, and the performance of the two ether 
freshieen team members, David Nadler and Dennis Arrow conjoined to give 
the GW team th©’ haist overall record in this varsity tournament. Thirty- 
six «eams from lli states competed in the contest. The topic for debate 
was "Resolved* that the United States should substantially reduce its 
foreign policy eommittments," This debate was the last of the season 
for the four G^rJU novice debaters. Toutant and Harvitt, the negative 
team, compiled a 30-6 record during the year, while Arrow and Nadler, 
affirmative debaters, achieved a r©oo*>d. The team has had out»- 

standing success during the season at mary competitions around the 
nation, and assistant debate coach Keith Sanders called the GWU team 
"one of the best four-man novice units we have ever had at GW." 

-30- 

EDITCRS NOTEa Arrow Is tho son of Mr, sad Mrs, Anthony J, Arrow^ 80bl 
Wsot Mewoiy Isas« Chiesgo^ Ill* 
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The George Washington University 
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P,G« Post 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 
April 20, 1967 ,, . 

Richard A. KaioH, 676-61*60 


GWU DEBATE TEAM WINS 

AT A.U, TOURNAME WT 

The George Washington University Novice Debate Team wo\ind up the 
season victoriously in the American Eagle Debate Tournament at Ameri¬ 
can University recently. Freshmen Jim Harvitt and Bill Toutant of the 
GWU team took first place honors, and the performance of the two other 
freshicen team members, Jlavid Nadler and Dennis Arrow conjoined to give 
the GW team overall record in this varsity tournament, Thirty- 

gj^ «eams from 2li states competed in the contest. The topic for debate 
was "Resolved* that the United States should substantially reduce its 
foreign policy committments §" This debate was the last of the season 
for the four Gl^JU novioe debaters, Toutant and Harvitt, the negative 
team, compiled a 30-6 record during the year, while Arrow and Nadler, 
affirmative debaters, achievod a Tvo««>d« Ib& team hod 

standing success during the season at mary competitions around the 
nation, and assistant debate coach Keith Sanders called the GWU team 
"one of the best four-man novice units we have ever had at GW," 

-30" 

Ed Note; Nadler is the son of Dr, and Mrs. Leonard Nadler 9209 Dewberry 
La,, College Pk, Md, Dr, Nadler is a professor at ffi-JII. 
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The George Washington University 
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Ft, Lauderdale News 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELE/iSE 

April 20, 1967 

Richard A, Kai®h> 676 - 6 U 6 O 


G\VU DEBATE TEAM IVINS 

AT A.U, TOURMAME MT 

The George Washington University Novice Debate Team wo\ind up the 
season victoriously in the American Eagle Debate Tournament at Ameri¬ 
can University recently. Freshmen Jim Harvitt and Bill Toutant of the 
GWU team took first place honors, and the performance of the two other 
freshmen team members, David Nadler and Dennis Arrow conjoined to give 
the GW t$am th©^ hast overall record in this varsity tournament. Thirty- 
six fleams from Ih states competed in the contest. The topic for debate 
was "Resolvedt that the United States should substantially reduce its 
foreign policy eommittments," This debate was the last of the season 
for the four GWU novice debaters, Toutant and Harvitt, the negative 
team, compiled a 30-6 record during the year, while Arrow and Nadler, 
affirmative debaters, achieved a ST-’P -record. The team has had out¬ 
standing success during the season at mary competitions around the 
nation, and assistant debate coach Keith Sanders called the GWU team 
"one of the best four-man novice units we have ever had at GW," 

-30- 

Sditor't Not«t Harrltt la tha aon of Mra, fterrln Harrltt-Miaoaralla of 
2000 S, Oeaan Dr,^ Ft* LaudardalOf Fla* 
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11:00 Mail 

Women's Departments - RBLSASK Thursday, April 20, 1967 

^ Jane Lingo, 676-6466 

Post, Star, News ^ * 

GWU SIGMA CHI DERBY DAY 

SCAVKMGER HUNT 

Gaorga Washington University sorority girls will be running 
around the campus and the city today, Thursday, April 20, 1967, 
searching for a variety of unlikely items in the Sigma Chi sponsored 
scavenger hunt. The girls will have from 10:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. to 
find such varied things as one Harold Stassen for president button, 
one picMre of W. C. Fields, (8" by 10"), on Mickey Mouse watch, 
one piece of stationery with Senator Fulbright's letterhead, one 
golf scorecard from the Burning Tree Club, two 1943 lead pennies, 
one GW guard's badge, and one Smokey the Bear poster. The scavenger 
hunt is one of the events leading \xp to the traditional Sigma Chi 
Derby Day, a mock field day to be held at West Potcmac Park on 
Saturday, April 22, 1967, from 1:00 to 5:00 p.m. 
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NEWS RELEASE FROM 


The George Washington University 


Office of Public Relalions. 1750 Pennsylvania Ave.. Suite 304. Wasliinftlon. 1). C. 20006. Phone 676-6460 


MEMORANDUM TO: Editors 


APRIL 21, 1967 


FROM: Jane Lingo, Public Relations, GWU 

Attached is the speech which Donald C. Cook, president and chief 
executive officer of the American Electric Power Co. New York City 
will give at the GWU Phi Delta Phi (honorary legal fraternity) 
dinner tonight, .April 21, 1967, at the Twin Bridges Marriott 
Motel Hotel, at 8:30 p.m. Mr. Cook is an alumni trustee of The 
George Washington University. THE SPEECH IS FOR RELEASE AFTER 
9:00 P.M. TONIGHT, APRIL 21, 1967. 

Mr. Cook will be the honorary initiate of the fraternity in 
ceremonies 



Following a scholarly discussion of status with references to 
the Medieval Period, he expressed the view that the prototypical 
American gentleman, who played a large part in the formulation of 
the Federalist papers, is now in large part nostalgia. He cites the 
similarities between the ideas of Jefferson and Plato particularly 
the idea that solutions which apply to a small community can be 
applied to a nation. Mr. Cook feels that the urbanization of 
communities and the increasing complexities of life change not only 
the size, but the nature of the problems of today. He believes 
that the law is coming to make Itself felt more through the 'more- 





DONALD COOK 


PAGE 2 


machinery and devices of politics than through adjudication. He 
suggests we may be moving toward a new confrontation of the 
judiciary and the legislature. 

He says that the law needs more and more the city planner, the 
engineer, the epidemiologist, and the behaviorial scientist. He 
believes that many ancient concepts will . persist in the law but 
that the range of its application will move further away from 
individuals to collectives. He feels we are witnessing "a dis¬ 
arrangement of the fundamental arithmetic of power." He sees greater 
danger in "the newly emerging collective personalities with power 
unhitched from responsibility" than he does in starvation and 
pestilence. He hopes for time for man to create "the new and needed 
senses of responsibility and new and needed machinery of controls" 
and feels that "the kind of mind(the lawyers mind) that could lay 
out the predicates and attributes of a status culture or a contract 
culture" and could see them as "parts of a continuous landscape of 
history, holds the highest hope for our progress and survival." 

He believes the legal fraternity to be "one of the architects and 
caretakers of the structure of power." 
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I had two reasons for choosing the very broad 
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subject of my talk tonight. One was to share an intellectual 
adventure with you. The other was to tell you, in a sort of 
oblique way, something of my feelings about the honor you are 
bestowing on me. 

Phi Delta Phi is a fraternity of honor within the 
honorable fraternity of the law. Lawyers are honored by their 
calling and many, in turn, honor that calling. Phi Delta Phi 
numbers more than its share of the latter. 

No one comes out of law school quite the same as he 
was when he went in. VJhether his bent is for the big or the 
small ideas embodied in his case books, something of the great 
minds of the law is stamped on him. He may never thereafter 
try a case, or he may become a trial-hardened veteran. Either 
way, he retains forever some remnant of the awe with which he 
first contemplated the majesty of the ancient writ: "King to 
the Sheriff, greetings: If A shall make thee secure, then take 
by gages and safe pledges B . . .". Either way he has learned 
something of man and his history not taught anywhere else — 
simply by watching Coke's peppercorn flower into Cardozo's 
promissory estoppel. 

The law degree is, therefore, an entry into a somewhat 
hallowed enclave — and Phi Delta Phi is one of its inner 
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precincts. And so in this place, and at this time, I felt 
urged to share with you some thoughts encompassing wide 
reaches of history and intellectual concern. If there is 
any value in what I have to say, I offer it to you in thanks 
for the honor you have offered to me. 

Like many other law school graduates, I carried 
away with me a small number of big ideas and a great number 
of small ones. At one time I believed one of the big ideas 
to be that expressed in the phrase "From Status to Contract." 
Later I came to recognize that the grandeur and value of the 
idea is not so much in the idea itself as in its ability to 
bring us to the doors of more useful truths by inviting us 
down the pleasant paths of easy generality. 

Tonight I propose to examine this idea -- not so 
much to talk about legal and social history, in which I can 
rank no higher than interested amateur — but to see how much 
it can help us to discern of the living processes of law — 
and perhaps thereby to see something of the state of law to 
come. 

One of the satisfying things about the phrase "From 
Status to Contract" is the neatness with which it summarizes 
broad staging areas and sweeps of history. How compactly it 


tells us of a horizontally structured feudalism in which man 
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plays out, almost to the letter, and in most circumstances, 
a role determined by his rank* How happily it expresses the 
idea of a movement toward a view of ourselves as we like to 
see ourselves — self-impelling entities to whom the world 
is as open as our talents, our resources, and our willed 
arrangements with other men will allow. 

But we know how soon this generality begins to melt 
under the light of inquiry. Even a dabbler in history has 
good reason to suspect that the medieval world was jumping 
with life, communication, commerce and industry within and 
among the status layers. No matter how little one may know 
of the prior centuries, one cannot envision a Rabelais 
emerging in the fifteenth century, without assuming a boiling 
pot of social and cultural activity preceding him. One cannot 
regard Shakespeare in England or Giordano Bruno in Italy as 
Renaissance comets appearing suddenly out of a vacuum. Many 
years of social and cultural preparation had to lay the ground 
for the sons of inn-keepers, butchers, soldiers, to have become 
the creators of vast and abidingly relevant works of the mind. 
It is not an accident that the medieval manuscript of the 
"Mirror of Justices" was found among the possessions of Andrew 
Horn, a London fishmonger, deceased in the early thirteen 
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hundreds, who was believed by Maitland to be a "learned 
archivist and antiquarian." 

We think of the medieval mind as being obsessed 
by the notion of an all-embracing order into which, somehow, 
all things fitted and which it was the duty of man to dis¬ 
cover. The centering of a city on a cathedral or ducal 
plaza, the need for a Richard to be King of England by the 
"Grace of God", the inevitability with which a writ of 
trespass passed from the creative imagination of a clerk 
into a binding form of action, all bespeak this tendency of 
mind. 


However, it is not uniquely medieval. Here is how 

a modern philosopher — seeking for a systematic integration 

of the work of Einstein, Planck, Lorenz and the probability 

mathematicians — formulates his first proposition: 

”... the aim of science is to attain 
one or more patterns of nature composed 
of a set of propositions concerning 
events, so related that any assertion 
concerning a 'fact of experience* shall 
have its setting in a systematic unity 
of laws establishing a cause-effect 
relation within the order of nature."* 

Of course the notion of status was deeply imbedded 
in medieval society. But status itself was founded on prin¬ 
ciples and facts of socially significant contracts. 


*Biser, "A General Schema for Natural Systems", 
Westerbrook, 1938, p. 15. 
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referring to the imaginary social contract of Rousseau but 
to the real, reciprocal bargains embodied in early feudal 
grants which carried with them corresponding obligations 
owed to the sovereign. 

Allowing for the uncertainties which cloak the past, 

I doubt that any later concepts of rent, covenants running 
with land, easements or other conditions of, or on, ownerships 
could ever approximate the content of the reciprocal orders 
of social arrangements embodied in the feudal grant. For 
example, Maitland questions whether Bede’s "donavit" meant 
the same thing when it applied to King Wulfhere's transfer of 
the Isle of Wight to King Aethelwealh, as it did when it applied 
to Aethelwealh's transfer of the promontory of Selsey to Bishop 
Wilfred.* He may well have questioned whether "donavit" meant 
the same thing in these cases as it did when applied to any 
simple transfer of land. We can well suspect that Aethelwealh 
was the receiver, in one case, and the giver, in another, of a 
dominion in which the component of political power was as great, 
if not greater, than the component of property. 

Yet the "donavit" in all cases implied a chain of ver¬ 
tical relations, in turn implying the continuing obligation 

♦Maitland, "Anglo Saxon Land looks and Charters", 

Schuyler's "Selections from Maitland", 

U. Cal. Press, 1960, pp. 162-163. 
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of feudal dues as a matter of contract with the sovereign. 

It is thoroughly characteristic of the mind of the year 1215 — 
and of its environment -- that the same Magna Carta pressed 
upon King John insisted, on the one hand, that the King obey 
traditional limits, set by the feudal contracts, in the forms 
of aid he could demand of the barons, and,on the other, that 
the King would not "send against" any man "unless by the lawful 
judgment of his peers and by the law of the land." 

Bear in mind these key facts: vertical arrangements 
between individuals heading into the sovereign; the close 
affiliation in fact, tradition, and law of dominion over property 
and political dominion. For it is, I think, in the dissolution 
and the regrouping of these arrangements and affiliations that 
we shall find some of the keys to our own emerging law. 

For the moment, however, let us continue to trace some 
of the interfacings of basic strains of modernism in feudal days 
and the strains of status modes of thought in modern times. We 
shall, in this way, I believe, enrich our understanding of 
yesterday and today -- and perhaps even of tomorrow. 

It has seemed to me that the more completely we specify 
and codify the rights or duties of members of any group with 
respect to those of another group, the more closely we come to 
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creating layers of status. Our newly created codes of 
securities laws, labor laws, welfare laws, civil rights 
laws -- and so on — lead us to conjure up mental archetypes 
when we hear such words as "stockholders", "labor", "manage¬ 
ment", "senior citizens" and "minorities". These bear the 
character of "status" images, in the sense that not only the 
framework, but a large amount of the legal content of the 
relationships designated by these labels, is pre-set by code 
and by expectation, rather than by individual, willed arrange¬ 
ments . 

Observe, too, how closely ideas of status are still 

linked with those of contract in many aspects of our contract 

law. A minor may successfully avoid a contract even if he is 

more crafty and sophisticated than the adult contracting party. 

The court of New York can announce, as it did in Di Lorenzo,* 

that marriage is a contract annullable,like any other contract, 

for fraud. But the limits placed op the application of this 

doctrine are chivalric almost to the point of sacrament. A 

woman may complain that she was lured into a civil ceremony 

of marriage by a fraudulent and broken promise of a subsequent 

religious ceremony. But a man cannot complain that he was 

defrauded into believing that the girl's father was owner of 

the business for which he was only a bookkeeper. 

*Di Lorenzo v. Di Lorenzo , 174 N.Y. 467, 67 N.E. 63 
(Court of Appeals 1903). 
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Many of our willed arrangements, presumably defined 
by contract, are, in fact, largely determined by traditionally 
pre-set codes. A standard New York apartment lease, by and 
large, is a "contract" in name only. Once the tenant and 
landlord sign they assume positions in a relationship whose 
incidents are predetermined by intricate exegesis attaching 
to the long paragraphs in fine print on the back of the over¬ 
sized sheet. A lawyer who is called upon to draw up the 
indenture for a corporate bond issue does well to avoid 
creative draftsmanship and to stick with the forms. In case 
of doubt he would be wise to consult a standard text,* and 
use the language to which the author attaches the discussion 
of the cases. In this way he makes more precise the arrange¬ 
ment of the parties. He does not do this by carrying forth 
their intentions — for they rarely have intentions with 
respect to many clauses.** He does this by putting the parties 
into a relationship whose incidents are fairly well defined by 
tradition and precedent. The lawyer can honestly say when he 
submits the freshly typed instrument,"Gentlemen, I believe this 
is what you want." But to some extent those words have a 
meaning deeper than the clients suspect. Although the client 
does want the wisdom of past generations of lawyers and judges 

*See McLelland & Fisher, "Law of Corporate Mortgage Bond Issues 

**As for example, distinguishing between attached and severed 
coupons in respect of interest on past due coupons. 
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embodied in the indenture, he has not said so. The contract 
is good in part because there is so much of status in it. 

In some senses, the reach of the medieval mind was 
as broad as ours — and ours is as narrow as that of the 
medieval mind. The desire of the scholastic was for a "tight 
little island" of earth-centered cosmology and deistically 
centered dialectic. Yet Aoelard, in the twelfth century, 
was able to formulate a set of sic et nons — it is so and 
not so — on over 150 theological propositions. And the urge 
toward a view of an infinity of interacting particles, and 
worlds, had haunted philosophers from Lucretius onward. While 
some medieval versions of the cosmos showed divine power 
acting through tlie labor of angels who impart motion by a 
system of cranks,* others foreshadowed Bruno's belief that 
"most solid bodies of matter fly about forever unvanquished" 
in a universe "limitless and immeasurably deep."** 

By contrast, it was not a medieval scholastic but 
a very contemporary philosopher who said that man's ultimate 
duty is "to help others be as perfect as possible in a perfected 
world."*** The search for the divine will, like the power of 

*D. W. Singer, "Giordano Iruno", Schuman, N.Y.1950, p.46,ftn.l. 

**lruno, "De Perum Natura" from Singer, at p.51. This was not 
a Renaissance inspiration coming out of the blue to a 
Renaissance man. It represents a form of anti-Aristotelian, 
anti-medieval cosmology which persisted throughout the middle 
ages. (Singer, 52.) 

***Paul Weiss, "Nature and Man", H. Holt, 1947, p. 264. 
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the forms of action, is rarely confessed nowadays, but it 
has never died. 

Having said all this, let me come back to the idea 
of status to contract, to try to resurrect it. In one sense, 
history cannot be written or thought of in any way except to 
detect and to unfold the great plots within it. From gossipy 
interpretations of big events to the grandest philosophies of 
history, the urge is always the same — to find the meaningful 
drama. We prefer not to think of history as an agglomeration 
of accidents. We would rather predicate the existence of 
disembodied "forces", like "nationalism" or "rationalism", 
or "empire", operating through history in great spectacles 
played out on great stages. Sometimes we scrap interpreta¬ 
tions of history, removing an old plot only to replace it with 
a new and more contemporaneously acceptable one. We could 
reach adequate solutions of many historical puzzles simply 
by attributing to sheer lunacy many of the dubious actions 
of men and nations. But we prefer instead to apply a pre¬ 
sumption of sanity and to find error or, preferably, tragic 
fate. 

It lies well to the modern mind in its construction 
of the drama of man on earth, to see the action of the last 
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millenium as a movement from status to contract. We are 
still very much concerned that the social experiment we 
call "democracy" shall be proved a success. We are, there¬ 
fore, tempted to see it (and what it implies about the nature 
and destiny of man) as an historical inevitability- Now just 
what we mean, when we use the word "democracy", defies precise 
definition — in part because we rarely mean anything precise 
by it. But one of the things we do imply by it is that each 
man is a containment of innately precious and potentially 
limitless capacity whose fulfillment he should be free to seek 
with a minimum of restraint. This concept is served and 
flattered by the notion of status to contract — a sufficient 
reason for the charm of that notion to me. 

The fact is, however, that even giving the phrase 
its fullest due, its essential assumption — about what people 
are — is no longer acceptable without question. We are, as I 
see it, already well past "contract" either as a description 
of or as a useful perspective on our contemporary means of the 
ordering of interpersonal relationships. Where are we, then, 
and where are we going? 

To begin with — whether or not we like or recognize 
it — we are moving rapidly away from the view of man as a 
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discreet, monolithic, and self-sufficient entity to whom 
his fellows are necessary only for creature comforts or 
emotional fulfillments. Each of our contemporary scientific 
disciplines is trying, in its own way, to tell us this. Freud 
tells us that we are more than the one, in the one. Jung and 
Henry Stack Sullivan tell us we are one, in the more-than-one: 
Jung by predicating a vast folk-soul which we share, Sullivan 
by telling us that each person is an envelope of recurring 
interpersonal patterns. The biologists are shifting the focus 
of their concerns from the organism to the cell and to intra- 
and intercellular processes and behavior. Physics, like the 
behavioral sciences, is telling us that we may well be little 
more than nodular clusters in more or less diffuse physical 
and environmental fields. 

The very root assumption of most professionals who 
must account for what we are and what we do is that we are 
units in a package of probable responses. Traffic engineers 
see us as atoms in a liquid with certain peculiar flow charac¬ 
teristics. The credit man who will tell you, within close 
tolerances, what percentage of your bills will remain unpaid, 
the architect who decides on the pitch of a staircase and the 
height of its risers, all are dealing with us as units in 


clusters of probabilities. 
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Contrast this with the strength, in social thinking 
and in law, of beliefs which endow reality upon the collective 
personality. For example, we no longer need a complex meta¬ 
physics to account for the personality of the business corpora¬ 
tion and the collective personality of the groups within it. 

Our acts and our emerging ethics assume these collective 
personalities without question. And again, young Abe Lincoln, 
poring over his books by candlelight, is not a member of quite 
the same species as the young people who do not feel the 
current of life running through them without the equivalent 
of the noisy discotheque where the drumbeat provides the 
collective heartbeat. 

Certainly the conscience of the gentleman is still 
the lodestone of law and social ethics. A very important 
gentleman in our history was the prototypical American who 
played a large part in the formulation of many of the ideas 
contained in the Federalist papers with a conception of man 
uttered by ancient Greeks and Hebrews, as translated by the 
rationalism of the eighteenth century. That gentleman, I am 
afraid, is by now in large part nostalgia. Somewhere between 
the memory of him and the emerging urban, collective soul, is 
the person wlio will be making the law to deal with the people 
of a rapidly changing world. 
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Jeffersonian democracy will still be a strong factor 
in the urges of this new law-maker. But we should not forget 
that Jefferson's democracy was for people as he conceived 
them in his day — and that he warned us against big cities 
and what they do to people. To a landed gentleman the possi¬ 
bility of democracy lies in the rational instincts which the 
responsible citizen of the small community can be expected to 
bring to community, and even to national^problems. It is 
easy for the gentleman-citizen to conceive the problems of the 
state as being like tlie problems of the community — except on 
a larger scale. Many centuries of time passed between Plato 
and Jefferson. But there were nowhere near as many centuries 
of evolution of political philosophy. For we can still detect 
in the gentlemanly tradition of democracy echoes of the 
observation of a protagonist in Plato's dialogue that in the 
laws there operates "the same principle in the house, the 
village and the state."* 

That may no longer be a safe generalization for us 
today. Urbanization of communities, agglomerations of in¬ 
dividual personalities into collective personalities, and 
increasing components of technology in their living environ¬ 
ments — these are all the hallmarks of our emerging society. 
In such a society the shift from house, to city, to state, 

*Plato, "Laws", Book One, Jowett Translation, 

"The Dialogues of Plato", Vol. II, p. 409. 
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changes not merely the size but also the very nature of the 
relational problems. Thus the emergence of undisputed 
centrality of national government is not merely a victory 
in a debate about states' rights but a victory of the jet 
plane over the buggy. And in such a society we must expect 
that the impact of law through the deciding of individual 
cases is bound to become less significant than the impact 
of law through broad-speaking rule. 

Law-making is presumed in our society to be a 
function of the legislature, which is one of the main arenas 
of modern politics. Thus "law" comes to make itself felt 
more and more through the machinery and devices of politics 
rather than adjudication. 8y a parity of circumstances, 
judicial decisions in individual cases take on more and more 
of the flavor of politics as they reach beyond the case and 
into the relations of collectivities with collectivities. 

This set of conditions is creating a new phase in 
an age-old problem in American history — the shifting loci 
of power in the main branches of government. As I see it, we 
may well be moving toward a new confrontation of the judiciary 
and the legislature. The more willing the courts are to be 
forerunners in social experimentation the deeper they bring 
themselves into the political arena. You will recollect that 
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the cry of "judicial tyranny" was a popular one among liberals 
of the 'thirties. To them the conservatism of a court, immune 
from elections and from appeals, was politics operating outside 
the democratic process. Is it equally possible that the cry 
will be raised again — not merely by the rabid, but by the 
rational as well? 

I do not point this out to take sides. I do so to 
emphasize the central point I made earlier: that our emerging 
social conditions are transforming the main fabric of law from 
adjudication to legislation, from jurisprudence to politics. 

This has, I think, profound implications for our 
future. We must grant that regulation of the affairs of men 
through law comes more and more to need the city planner, the 
engineer, the epidemiologist, and the behavioral scientist, 
at least as much as it needs legal precedent or the sense of 
individual justice. We must grant that man's nature and needs 
come more and more to be derived from his place in a collectivity, 
and that he has many and varying collectivities. We are thus 
approaching the possibility that we may be making orders of 
justice, each deriving its own principles and content from the 
particular collectivity and environment with which it must deal. 

This seems, indeed, to have been one of the predominant 
strains of the late New Deal philosophy. So strong was Franklin 
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Roosevelt's belief in this idea that he found it difficult to 
admit that equally strong, but different, ideals of justice 
could lead people to disagree with him. Yet the strength of 
the opposition to his court-packing plan came in good part 
from people who agreed with his policies but who refused to 
concede that these policies required sacrifice of the Constitu¬ 
tion as the source of a singly directed ideal of justice. 

Of course, Roosevelt lost the court fight and many 
of the programs of the early New Deal are now only history. 

But there has been no pulling back from the big step which he 
had the Federal government take — toward responsibility for 
a justice which says that it is unjust for men to be out of 
work and hungry. 

In this one step we entered into a new dimension 
of government. We have given this historical phase all sorts 
of names, such as, "big government" and the "welfare" state. 

I think these names miss the essential point. There have been 
many benevolent and wise tyrants in history — including liberal 
ones, like Cyrus*, the conquering Persian. Within their limits, 
these despots have been as interested in the welfare of their 
citizens as is our government. What is different about our 
present situation is the revolutions we are both recognizing 
and bringing to pass in essential social relations of people — 


*Called "the Great" or "the Elder"^King of Persia 550-529 B.C. 
and founder of the Persian Empire. 
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the collectivities of personality we are creating^ the 
splintering of the vertical relations among those collectiv¬ 
ities and -- perhaps most significant of all — the distortions 
in an old spiral of intertransformations between property and 
power. 

You will recall that I referred to revolutions we are 
both recognizing and making. There is a very necessary dis¬ 
tinction between them. There were aeons of time when the 
difference between one way of life or another depended to a 
great extent on the wisdom or goodness or strength of a 
sovereign and the justice of his laws. Today the texture of 
our existence depends, with at least equal directness, on the 
state of our science, engineering and technology. These move 
faster than do our traditional beliefs, our social institutions 
and our laws. And so we tend to recognize revolutions of this 
kind only some time after they happen. Many instances of this 
exist, as for example, in the field of civil rights and in the 
law of nuisance where the simple wisdom of yesteryear is no 
longer enough to enable us to deal with recent developments. 
Neither is the ancient and almost self-evident doctrine that 
you may not use your property in a way that will injure others. 
Under present conditions some factories are so located that they 
simply cannot meet this requirement. Thus, some communities 
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may well have to choose between full employment and clean 
air. Unless a combination of technology and economics moves 
fast enough to solve the problem for us^ government will no 
doubt do it, through law, but with money. It will truly 
enough have arbitrated a dispute — just as it does when its 
officers hear cases. But it will have, in effect, bought the 
clean air for that collective personality, the breathing public, 
with its collective money. A dispute will have been presented 
and, perhaps, justice will have been done — but how far from 
the kind of justice that the court of oyer and terminer knew 
or could ever know. 

I have no doubt that many ancient concepts will 
persist in the law as it emerges. But the range of their 
application will move further and further away from individuals 
to collectives. And in very subtle ways there will be changes 
in the meaning of the very basic words -- although the words 
will persist. 

In part this comes from the vast expectations which 
our recent prosperity has spawned. Spokesmen of many groups 
are clamorously asserting "rights" (and I put the word in quotes) 
to the good things of this life. If a Hohfeldian were to ask 
naively, "Whose is the duty which is correlative to your right?", 
the answer would not be, "Mr. Smith of 46 Elm St.", but some 
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collective person in whom Mr. Smith is only one cell. We may 
question the purity of our spokesman's dialectic^ but the 
collective person he has imagined is going to respond in some 
way. This kind of challenge and this kind of response, sooner 
or later, and somehow, work their way into the fabric of the 
law. 

As they do so they drain certain meanings out of the 
primal concepts with which the law deals, and replace these 
meanings with others. We will, for example, continue to use 
the word "ownership" and will continue to define it as the 
right to exclude others — although as any landlord can tell 
you. the right is continuously being limited by an increasing 
number of socially imposed conditions. 

What is happening has a distinctive pattern. One 
could, at one time, fairly closely identify the intertransforma¬ 
tions of property and power and. as we indicated, head the line 
of dominion into the sovereign. But ownership is being splintered 
and horizontalized. and power is coming to be a political 
residuum which, for its own survival, must correctly divine the 
mood and will of the voters. On their side, the voters are 
achieving collective responses and voices — through modern 
communications media -- which help to strengthen and solidify 
their collective personalities. 
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And so we are moving toward a stage in legal history 
when the great protagonists are no longer contained within a 
single human skin. The significant law by which their disputes 
will be judged will be losing its focus in that sense of justice 
whose ultimate vindication is the declaration of the adjudged: 

"For what I did this I must suffer." The main forum in which 
their disputes will be judged will no longer be a chamber 
presided over by a man the length of whose foot and the declared 
law are the ultimate sources of his judgment. Rather, I fear, 
there will be heard a ticking noise — the computers calculating 
the results of the latest poll. 

Even those who like to think of the law as an 
expression of relative measures of social power will be con¬ 
founded. I would, for example, like very much to be spared a 
test of the relative strengths of the collective personality 
of the New York garbage collector and that of the City Council 
or the Manhattan Club. 

What we are witnessing, of course, is a disarrange¬ 
ment of the fundamental arithmetic of power. The law is only 
one of the social institutions which>ave been adjusting to 
this fact. On the broadest scale this is the single most 
baffling and explosive fact about the relations between nations. 
Ten thousand nuclear bombs are not a hundred times more powerful 
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than one hundred. A vast continent is not a vast advantage 
over a patch of ground from which a few ICBM's can be launched, 

A powerful economy and a dedicated population are of relatively 
small use in a war waged with weapons that can vaporize a whole 
city into a single cloud. Wisdom and forbearance fitting for 
a great power will be of little use against the madness of a 
small one, 

Wbat are the answers? What is the shape and content 
of the patterns being woven by the collective personality into 
the fabric of the law? Will the law to come serve the crying 
need for an orderly and viable state, while it is struggling 
to deal with a rising tide of human expectations? Will it be 
vindicated in the only forum that will ever really count — 
the individual human soul — while it seeks vindication in 
gratifying the collective personality? Will the nations, by 
what they do, create a really effective structure of standards 
by which they are content to be peacefully judged and peacefully 
swayed? 

It would take a clearer prescience than mine to give 
the answers, I can give only a hope -- a hope of the kind 
expressed by Augustine in the fifth century of the Christian 
era. Rome had splintered. The power of its soldiers and its 


politics to organize social effort had badly ebbed. Scattered 
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cities lay on the land, prey to raiding hordes who waited 
only for a bit of wealth to be created and stored before 
they swept down to take it. It was a bleak time, and a 
black one, because there was so little of the hope implied 
in every social system which allows men and women to work and 
save and build and beget children who would inherit and carry 
on. Augustine believed that men, everywhere, and at all times, 
inhabited a moral structure which preceded and would outlast 
them and which, in the long run, dominated the use of power. 

A cynic might say that was little more than hope. 

But somehow that hope helped to regroup new con¬ 
stellations of political power and organization — to provide 
a slender thread that carried Western man through the post- 
KOman maze into the modern world. 

Our most urgent dangers, therefore, do not so much 
stalk through the land with the faces of starvation and 
pestilence as they lurk in newly emerging collective personali¬ 
ties with power unhitched from responsibility and in the world's 
stockpiles of nuclear war-heads unhitched from any effective 
machinery for controlling them. 

My hope is that Providence gives us the time to create 
the new and needed senses of responsibility and the new and 
needed machinery of controls — and that we shall have the will 
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and the skill to do so. If there is a moral structure which 
ultimately guides the use of power, certainly the legal 
fraternity, for all its immersion in the mundane affairs of 
society, is one of the architects and caretakers of that 
structure. Certainly the kind of mind that could lay out the 
predicates and attributes of a status culture or a contract 
culture, and could rise far enough off the ground to see them 
as parts of a continuous landscape of history, holds the 
highest hope for our progress and survival. 











